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What the Schools Can Do for Peace. 

By Charles L. Coon, President of the North Carolina 
School Peace League. 

Address delivered March 1 at the Convention at Raleigh, held 
for the organization of a North Carolina Branch of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. 

One of the earliest recollections of my life is the 
memory of a country preacher repeating, with great 
solemnity, the words, "Thou shalt do no murder," while 
the congregation as solemnly responded, "Lord, incline 
our hearts to keep this law." 

I cannot remember the time when I did not have the 
vague feeling that the destruction of life in the wars 
which filled many pages of the Old Testament and much 
of my school history books was murder pure and sim- 
ple. As the years passed, I became more and more con- 
vinced that what was once a vague surmise was true in 
fact, and I now know that war is not only murder, but 
that it has been the greatest curse of the ages, and is 
contrary to everything for which real Christianity 
stands. My present feeling as to war may be summed 
up as follows: "I refuse to kill your father. I refuse 
to slay your mother's son. I refuse to plunge a bayonet 
into the breast of your sister's brother. I refuse to 
slaughter your sweetheart's lover. I refuse to murder 
your wife's husband. I refuse to butcher your little 
child's father. I refuse to wet the earth with blood 
and blind kind eyes with tears. I refuse to assassinate 
you, and then hide my stained fists in the folds of any 
flag."* 

And I am not afraid of being called a mollycoddle 
and a weakling. I am not worried by the apologists 
for war, who say that it is a kind of sacrament; that it 
profits both victor and vanquished; that it is an abso- 
lute good, because it is human nature at its highest 
dynamic; that its horrors are cheap compared with a 
dreary world of clerks and scheming traders, of women 
teachers and coeducation, of associated charities and 
labor unions, of woman suffrage and the whole round of 
inane problem novel literature. But, notwithstanding, 
I am not afraid that the virile virtues of courage, tenac- 
ity, obedience, and self-sacrifice will disappear from 
the earth if we abolish war. I remember that Jesus of 
Nazareth had all those virtues, and gained the imperish- 
able title of Prince of Peace. 

We know that "war has had its heroes and its vic- 
tories. Slowly, but very surely, they are fading into 
the region of legend and of history. But the courage 
and strength, the nobility and gallantry that the race 
has evolved through the centuries of struggle have been 
turned toward another goal, more useful to mankind 
and no less soul-inspiring. Those of the army of think- 
ers and the inventors, the explorers and the scientists, 
are as truly the soldiers of their country, the heroes of 
humanity, as ever marched on Lucknow or guarded 
Thermopylae. Whether they carry the wires of civili- 
zation into the forests of the north, or, bending over 
desks in city offices, transmute statistics and documents 
into new codes of life; whether they stand hour after 
hour over their test tubes in polished laboratories or 
face slow starvation in the bleak, blue uplands of the 
frozen south, they are the modern heroes, the leaders, 

* Kirkpatrick's "War — What For?" 



and the real warriors of today. They follow one ideal, 
serve one country; they all alike lay down their lives 
unquestioningly and gladly, if that is the lot befalling 
them in their search for the grail of truth."* 

This view of things would be called sentimental by 
some. But every sensible person knows that the fatal- 
istic view of the necessity of war and of its function in 
human progress is sheer nonsense. We know that war 
is due to definite human motives, just as any other en- 
terprise. Surely when we see whole nations of men 
turned into armies; when the science of destruction 
contests efficiency with the sciences of production ; when 
the so-called Christian nations are spending more in 
preparation for war than they are for the administra- 
tion of all the usual functions of government, the whole 
idea of war becomes absurd and monstrous from the 
purely practical standpoint. The vision of Isaiah has 
become good common business sense. This dream, 
then, of the sages of every nation surely cannot be 
against the enduring virtues on which States and na- 
tions are founded, against the virtues of intrepid con- 
duct, contempt for ease, surrender of private interest, 
obedience to ideals. 

But what can the schools do to hasten the time when 
men shall learn war no more? 

First, the schools can teach the old-fashioned virtues 
of humility, kindness, generosity, obedience, peace, loy- 
alty, contentment, perseverance, honesty, service, self- 
control, friendliness, justice, good-will, co-operation, un- 
selfishness, and the like, through the proper use of the 
school subjects of study. The geography and the his- 
tory lessons ought to cause our pupils to see the human- 
ity and the value of all the peoples of the earth, as well 
as their dependence upon each other. Teachers, when 
they are brought face to face with the small amount of 
knowledge which their pupils possess after the most 
careful teaching, are prone to say that it is not the 
highest purpose of the schools to impart knowledge, but 
that the real function of the school is to mold charac- 
ter. The attitude of mind which it is necessary for 
men to have in order that they may abolish war, can 
come only when the schools so realize their noblest func- 
tion as to cause their pupils to think in terms of all 
humanity, and to practice that thinking in unselfish 
service for the good of all, of whatever race or kindred 
or tribe. 

Second, the schools now teach the value of human 
life by means of health and sanitation instruction. 
Shall we labor to make the death rate smaller and to 
make the race stronger, only to furnish more soldiers 
and better soldiers to gratify the future selfish ambitions 
of rulers and kings? And while we teach children the 
value of health and of human life, let us not forget 
that it is also our duty to teach our pupils that the 
wanton destruction of any life is sinful and degrading. 

Third, the schools can so make over their thought 
about athletics as not to use that possibly useful means 
of instruction and training wholly to exhibit the fight- 
ing side of humanity. 

Fourth, the history teaching of the schools 'should 
emphasize the five great institutions of society — the 
family, the church, the school, industry, and the State. 
We are now unduly emphasizing our political history. 

* Collier's Weekly. 
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In fact, our history teaching is little else than the de- 
tails of politics and statecraft, the most complex part 
of our life and the part hardest for young people to 
understand. We have required that our State and na- 
tional constitutions be taught in the schools, but we 
have not yet been wise enough to enact a law which 
will require our children to be taught something of the 
real history of the family, the school, the church, and 
industry — the institutions upon which the State depends 
for its stability. We fill the minds of our young chil- 
dren with the details of the lives of warriors and of 
campaigns and of quarrels over tariffs and taxes, while 
they grow up ignorant of the real meaning of the life 
in which they must live and play a part. 

Fifth, the schools should teach the wars of history 
so as to emphasize their causes, their results, their 
spirit and method, their destructive effects in disorgan- 
izing industry, in adding to the cost of living, their 
waste of wealth, their awful destruction of human life. 

Sixth, the schools should emphasize the lives and the 
work of the constructive men and women of the world — 
such men as Horace Mann, John Howard, and William 
Penn; such women as Florence Nightingale, Frances 
Willard, and Dorothea Dix. The schools should em- 
phasize the work of the heroes and heroines of every- 
day life — the mothers who go down to death that we 
may live; the mothers who toil long hours that their 
children may go to school ; the doctors who face death 
that they may relieve suffering and lessen the spread 
of contagion; the teachers and preachers like Calvin, 
Wiley, Nereus Mendenhall, Joseph Caldwell, Asbury, 
Roger Williams, George Fox, and thousands of others 
who live among us today, in order that higher ideals 
of family, church, school, and industry may be passed 
on to coming generations. 

Seventh, the schools should cease to be the vehicles 
to transmit race hatreds, international prejudices, and 
outworn superstitions. Many of our school-books are 
filled with such matters. Our plain duty is to refuse 
to be even the most innocent means of lodging in the 
minds of young children prejudices against England, 
the North, or against any people. Above and higher 
than any nation is humanity. Christ said that God 
is your Father and all ye are brethren. 

Eighth, the schools must teach less of the spectacular 
patriotism, which consists largely of gyrations and 
genuflections before the flag, in vain boastings and 
inane declarations about loyalty to a section. Service 
to country, to God, to humanity is patriotism, and not 
mere pride in our physical resources. Surely it is as 
holy a thing to swear allegiance to the battle against 
tuberculosis, which kills ten times as many people each 
year as have been killed in all our foreign wars in the 
126 years of our national existence, as it is to swear 
allegiance to any flag and to sing war songs around it. 

Ninth, we should combat the maxim that "in time of 
peace we should prepare for war" with the more sen- 
sible doctrine that "in time of peace we should prepare 
for peace!" War is no more necessary than common 
murder, the trial by battle, duelling, or any other form 
of murder or man-killing. Nations as well as men can 
settle their differences without war. The ordinary citi- 
zen who makes of his home or his body an arsenal filled 
with weapons of destruction would not be believed if 
he asserted that his conduct was based on his great de- 



sire to keep the peace. Modern nations which profess 
to desire peace, and yet make of themselves vast for- 
tresses filled with all manner of destructive war imple- 
ments, are blatant hypocrites. 

Finally, the last few years have removed many of the 
physical barriers which have kept men and nations 
apart. The discoveries of science, wireless telegraphy, 
and other means of communication are constantly 
breaking down what were once thought insuperable bar- 
riers to trade and commerce between men in every part 
of the globe. It would be an anomaly if the twentieth 
century did not also see the breaking down of those 
spiritual barriers which have separated men in the 
past — race prejudice, national vanity, selfishness, and 
inordinate greed. To fight these spiritual enemies of 
world peace and good-will, the schools have a peculiar 
duty. They stand at the very threshold of the prob- 
lem. My hope is that they will undertake their duty 
and grandly realize it. 

Wilson, N. C. 
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The Panama Tolls Controversy. 

The following statement was issued from the office 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Washington, D. C, on March 15, signed by twenty-two 
of the trustees : 

The undersigned, members of the board of trustees 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
invite the attention of their fellow-citizens to the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the grave international 
discussion which has arisen over the exemption of 
American coastwise vessels from tolls on the Panama 
Canal : 

On November 18, 1901, a treaty "to facilitate the 
construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans" was concluded between the Unite'd 
States and Great Britain, at the request and on the in- 
itiative of the United States. The essential provisions 
of the treaty were (1) that "the canal may be con- 
structed under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States," and that "the said Government shall 
have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construc- 
tion, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the 
regulation and management of the canal"; (2) that 
"the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these rules, 
on terms of entire equality" ; (3) that the plant for oper- 
ating the canal and the canal itself shall be "neutral- 
ized," and shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents; (4) that the United States 
shall be at liberty to maintain an adequate military 
police along the canal; and (5) that "no change of 
territorial sovereignty or of the -international relations 
of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of 
neutralization or the obligation of the high contracting 
parties under the present treaty." 

The concluding of this treaty — commonly spoken of 
as the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty — was a necessary pre- 
liminary to the construction of any Isthmian canal by 
the United States or under its auspices; because by a 
previous convention between the same parties concluded 
in April, 1850, the United States and Great Britain had 



